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Coming  up  today  are  more  questions  about  food  and  health  from  letters  in 
this  week's  mailbag.     The  answers  come  from  various  State  Experiment  Stations  where 
workers  have  been  doing  research  on  these  subjects. 

The  first  question  is  about  vitamins  and  gray  hair.     The  letter  asks: 
"Is  it  true  that  certain  vitamins  can  prevent  hair  from  turning  gray?" 

The  answer  is:  Scientists  have  not  yet  discovered  all  the  causes  of  gray 
hair  or  ways  to  prevent  it.    They  have  one  clue  that  relates  gray  hair  to  diet. 
Scientists  at  the  California  Experiment  Station  discovered  that  rats  living  on  food 
low  in  one  of  the  B- vitamins  turned  gray  early  and  showed  other  signs  of  old  age. 
Rats  on  food  rich  in  this  vitamin  did  not  turn  gray.    Later  studies  of  guinea  pigs, 
dogs  and  silver  foxes  showed  the  same  thing.    The  work  with  foxes  has  suggested  to 
the  California  scientists  that  the  familiar  silver  fox  may  have  "silver"  fur  because 
it  is  especially  susceptible  to  lack  of  this  vitamin. 

Nobody  knows  yet  whether  this  discovery  about  gray  hair  applies  to  man,  but 
it  seems  likely,  since  it  applies  to  so  many  different  animals.     The  scientists 
don't  believe  the  vitamin  would  cure  every  case  of  gray  hair.     There  are  probably 
several  causes  for  gray  hair,  one  being  heredity.     The  vitamin  could  help  only  if 
the  graying  was  brought  about  by  diet.     It  may  be  that  the  scientists  will  eventu- 
ally find  that  diet  is  a  cause  not  only  of  gray  hair  but  of  baldness. 

The  second  question  is  about  food  and  vitamin  concentrates.    A  mother 
writes;  "Now  that  vitamins  are  put  up  in  pills,  why  do  we  have  to  bother  about  the 
the  right  diet  for  children?    V/hy  not  let  the  youngsters  eat  what  they  want,  and 
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then  just  give  them  a  vitamin  pill  every  day?" 

The  answer  is  that  the  so-called  vitamin  pills  now  for  sale  are  of  all  kinds 
and  varieties,  but  none  of  them  can  give  you  every  element  the  "body  needs.  Probably 
many  vitamins  in  food  have  not  been  discovered  yet.     Scientists  find  evidence  of 
new  vitamins  almost  every  day.     Scientists  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  say:     It  is  far 
safer — and  less  expensive — to  include  in  the  diet  a  good  proportion  of  the  pro- 
tective natural  foods  like  milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs  and  meat,  which  contain 
both  known  and  unknown  vitamins. 

Anyway,  vitamins  are  not  the  whole  answer  in  good  nutrition.     Children  must 
have  other  things  in  their  food  beside  vitamins — they  need  minerals  and  protein  and 
so  on  to  be  well-nourished.    The  new  vitamin  concentrates  have  proved  helpful  to 
people  suffering  from  definite  lacks  in  food.    But  the  present  fad  for  buying  any 
and  all  vitamin  products  and  dosing  yourself  is  expensive  and  probably  very  waste- 
ful.    The  best  place  to  get  your  vitamins  is  off  the  dinner  plate.    No  scientist 
has  yet  discovered  a  true  substitute  for  good  natural  food. 

So  much  for  the  question  about  "vitamin  pills."    How  here's  a  letter  from 
the  mother  of  a  daughter  away  at  college.     This  mother  has  heard  that  many  col- 
lege students  are  undernourished  in  vitamin  C.     She  says:     "I  have  always  under- 
stood that  a  disease  called  scurvy  came  from  lack  of  vitamin  C.     Can  it  be  that 
many  of  our  college  students  have  scurvy?" 

The  answer  is:     No.    Probably  no  college  students  today  have  active  cases  of 
scurvy.    But  college  students  and  many  other  people  may  have  the  first  symptoms 
of  this  disease  without  realizing  it.     They  may  have  vague  ills  as  a  result  of 
diets  too  low  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  or  they  may  have  poor  resistance  to  in- 
fection.   Nutrition  workers  at  different  State  colleges  have  been  investigating 
the  food  and  health  of  college  students.    They  have  found  a  number  of  students  too 
low  in  vitamin  C  for  best  health. 
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If  You  may  tie  interested  in  a  recent  report  from  the  Utah  State  College  where 

they  have  "been  making  these  tests  recently.    More  than  three-fourths  of  all  students 
tested  were  "below  par  in  vitamin  C,  yet  only  a  few  showed  it  in  their  appearance. 
A  few  showed  it  "by  poor  complexions  and  constant  tiredness.     The  Utah  scientists 
explain  that  people  often  can  go  for  years  on  too  little  vitamin  C  with  no  serious 
results  until  some  extra  strain  came  along.    There  are  records  of  people  who  seemed 
in  good  enough  health  until  a  broken  bone  or  a  sudden  illness,  calling  for  extra 
vitamin  C  "brought  on  an  active  case  of  scurvy.     In  certain  diseases  the  body  uses 
much  larger  quantities  of  vitamin  C  than  is  normally  used  in  good  health. 
Scientists  "believe  that  in  some  way  vitamin  C  aids  the  body  in  resisting  infection. 
The  "body  needs    extra  supplies  of  vitamin  C  in  diptheria,  tuberculosis,  rheumatic 
fever,  tonsilitis  and  common  colds,  to  name  a  few. 

Stefansson,  the  explorer,  had  considerable  experience  with  scurvy  up  in  the 
Arctic.    He  described  the  early  symptoms  of  scurvy  to  "be  laziness  and  irritability 
with  an  inclination  to  argue.    Physicians  studying  scurvy  describe  the  early 
symptoms  as  tiredness,  shortness  of  breath,  unwarranted  fear  and  worry,  and  a 
peculiar  muddy  paleness  of  the  skin. 

If  your  son  or  daughter  at  college  goes  without  a  daily  supply  of  tomatoes, 
citrus  fruit,  cabbage,  or  some  of  the  other  fruits  and  vegetables  rich  in  vitamin 
C,  this  lack  may  show  up  in  different  ways.     It  may  mean  lowered  efficiency  be- 
cause of  constant  tiredness.    It  may  mean  low  resistance  to  colds  and  other  in- 
fections.   It  may  even  affect  the  disposition. 

That's  all  the  questions  for  today.    More  on  Thursday. 
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